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5. Form and Style (Technical and Literary); with forms of docu- 
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Forewords: 

DURING THE generation last past a great change has been 
made in the methods of carrying on business correspond- 
ence. The stately and somewhat stilted style of our grandfathers, 
with its profuse politeness, its verbosity, its redundancy, its gen- 
eral air of * 'slowness", has disappeared with the stagecoach, the 
bailing vessel, and their accompanying protracted methods of doing 
business. The requisites of a successful correspondent now are 
promptness, decision, and a terse and forcible style of expression. 
The quill pen and the horn bottle have given way to the tireless 
ticking of the typewriter, and the slow writing by hand of one's 
own letters is done away with, and ''the voice of the 'dictator' is 
heard in the land." 

As a natural consequence of this change in the manner of con- 
ducting correspondence, there has arisen a class of office-workers 
known as "stenographers," "amanuenses/' or "corresponding 
clerks/'whose duties are to "take from dictation," usually in short- 
hand, the letters of their employers, and transcribe them upon the 
typewriter or in longhand. At first little or no attention was paid 
to special requirements in the way of knowledge, ability, or train- 
ing, on the part of these clerks; but, within a few years, a well-de- 
fined demand has become manifest that these employees shall be 
thoroughly accurate in their use of English, not only in the mere 
use of words; but equally also in spelling, punctuation, 
abbreviation, arrangement, and construction; and the object of the 
following pages is to enable the student to put into practical use 
what has been acquired in other departments. We have, for the 
clearness, divided the subject into five chapters or lessons, cover- 
ing the ground as thoroughly as possible in the space at our com- 
mand, and in what is believed to be the proper order. 
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Introductory. 

A DAY WITH AN OFFICE-STENOGRAPHER. 

IT IS taken for granted that nine of ten who study this book, are 
endeavoring to prepare for the duties of corresponding clerks, 
or, as such officials are u^^ualiy called, office-stenographers. To 
such, a few words in regard to the proper performance of their du- 
ties, will be of value and interest. 

A corresponding clerk is usually called upon to take down the 
letters in shorthand as they are dictated; transcribe them in Irng- 
hand or on the writing-machine; address the envelopes; copy the 
letters in the letter-press copy-book, by means of a copying-press 
(the use of which should be explained by the teacher); insert any 
enclosures, such as checks, bills, drafts, circulars, return envelopes; 
or any other matter which may properly accompany the letter; 
seal, and stamp it. While everything an amanuensis may know 
will be of value to him or his employer; still, outside of the reg- 
ular duties of correspondent as outlined above, it is not reasonable 
for an employer to demand anything of which he is not willing to 
explain the manner of performance. 

There are many hints, however, which may be of service to a 
beginner, and it is the province of the capable teacher to explain 
to the pupil such details of the routine work of the office-sfeno- 
grapher as may tend to debar him from making those trifling, but 
annoying errors, which would otherwise characterize the tyro. In 
order best to explain these points, let us follow the stenographer 
through his daily round of duties, noticing his expedients for time- 
saving and obtaining the best results from his labor. 
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Let US suppose Mr. Quilldriver, the stenographer, reaches the 
office at 8:30, while his employer is not due till 9:00. Just, here a 
word of warning may not be out of place. Do not be too careful 
not to be at the office before the exact time you are due, nor to leave 
the instant your nominal day is over. If there is an extra amount 
of work to do, do not grudge a little extra labor now and then; 
and, above all, let your employer see that you do it willinorlv. Ten 
to one, otherwise, when you make your modest demand for an in- 
crease in wages, your employer will do the grudging. 

1 return to the worthy stenographer: Having reached the 
ofTiceat 8:30, he has a half hour before the dictator arrives. This 
time is profitably spent in preparing forthe ensuing fray. First he 
cleans and oils his typewriter, carefully brushing the type, or pick- 
ing out the dirt with a pin. Unless the machine is cleaned and 
oiled properly and often, poor typewriting is the result; and, when 
attended to daily, a few minutes suffice. Next, pencils are to be 
sharpened, or fountain pen is to be filled. It costs no more to 
have a half dozen pencils ready. He sharpens them at both ends, 
in order to have more nicely-prepared points. Next, he gets out 
his notebook, and sees that there is a proper supply of typewrit- 
ing paper and envelopes at hand. If, as is often the case, there 
are fliers or circulars to be sent with all letters, now is a good time 
to insert them. Now the employer makes his appearance. We 
do not mean our readers to infer that every stenographer has a 
half-hour for the above purposes in the morning, but they are 
necessary duties, and any leisure time should be used in their ex- 
ecution. 

The employer, having read his mail, is now ready to dictate re- 
plies to the most important. Mr. Quilldriver commences by writ- 
ing the date at the top of the page, and numbers the letters consec- 
utively as they are dictated. He is very careful to get the name 
and address right, and to this end writes them in longhand. All 
such words as must be supplied are omitted. Thus ''Messrs.'' or 
**Mr." is not written, because business courtesy makes it neces- 
sary in the typewritten transcript. **Street" is usually safely 
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omitted; but **Avenue/' **Row,'' or '^Square,'* must he written, 
either shorthand or longhand abbreviations answering lor ihfUi. 
The city or town, unless very well known, should he written in 
longhand. The state, unless the city be a perfectly familiar one. 
should invariably be written. There are so many cities and towns 
of the same name, that it is better always to write the state. The 
complimentary salutation, **Dear sir," or '^Gentlemen,*' may be 
omitted, but must be written in the transcript. 

Then comes the body of the letter. A good stenographer pays 
close attention to the sense of the letters he is taking, and pays 
especial attention to new or uncommon words, writing them, if need 
be, in longhand, when meeting them for the first time. It is better 
to hurry over common or well-known words, or words which can 
easily be supplied or remembered, than to make a wild scrawl for 
some new word, thinking some stenographers' good angel will as- 
sist in the deciphering. 

Having taken down a!l the letters for the present, Mr. Q. pro- 
ceeds to write them out on the typewriter. He has been careful, 
in writing the shorthand, to leave a line after all sentences, in or- 
der to preserve the sense, and avoid the danger of running sen- 
tences together. He proceeds to transcribe, writing a sentence 
at a time, first reading it through, to be sure of its meaning and 
construction. He does not erase an error if one is made, but quick- 
ly rewrites the letter; by pursuing this course, correct writing has 
become almost a habit. In this way, the letter is quickly com- 
pleted; then, before writing the next, he addresses the envelope, 
and if catalogues or other matter are to accompany it, addresses the 
proper wrapper; then places them together at one side, and pro- 
ceeds as before. At last, all are finished, and ready for the signa- 
ture of the employer, after which they are copied in the letter-book, 
folded, inserted in the envelope, sealed, and stamped, ready 
for mailing, and the task is accomplished. As each letter is writ- 
ten, a light line drawn perpendicularly through it, shows that it 
has been transcribed. All that now remains is to index the letter- 
book, a merely mechanical task, but one which must be done with 
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scrupulous exactness; and then, perhaps, the filing away of the 
answered letters. When a bill, statement, draft, check, or other 
document, is to be enclosed in a letter, the stenographer, by writ- 
ing the word * 'enclosure'' in the lower left-hand corner, will pro- 
vide against the emergency of forgetting it. When the letter oc- 
cupies more than one sheet, a blank sheet of the same size and 
quality should be used, and the initials of the person addressed, 
and ihe words **No. 2," written in the upper left-hand corner. 
Never perpetrate the blunder of writing- on both sides of the pa- 
per; it precludes the possibility of properly copying it. As a final 
word, be very careful about figures of all kinds, and proper names. 
They are the stenographer's stumbling-blocks. 
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Taking From Dictation. 

THE STENOGRAPHER should be systematic in everything. 
Other things being equal, the one who pays strictest atten- 
tion to details, and the minutest details, at that, will become the 
best stenographer. Many affect carelessness on small points, say- 
ing that a«v/Am^ will ansv/er, — pen or pencil, coarse or fine, sharp 
or dull; good or poor paper, wide or close ruhng, or none at ail, 
— etc., etc., etc. Such persons usually bear out in their work the 
heedlessness which characterizes their tastes. We will outline our 
advice to the coming stenographer: Do not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the best. Select what you consider to be the style 
of notebook or paper best suited to your work, and always use it, 
if possible. Select some special make of pen or pencil, ink, type- 
writer-paper, etc., and stick to it. If , as is sometimes the case, 
you are required to furnish your own notebooks, you will have no 
trouble in following my advice; if not, niost employers are wilhng 
to buy what suits the stenographer. 

A rather small-sized notebook is usually preferable, and the 
thin paper covers are better than the thick cardboard ones. Ex- 
changeable cloth covers may be obtained at a stationer's, if one 
has to write with the book on one's knee, and therefore requires 
a stiff cover. The paper-covered bocks, being perfectly flexible, can 
be rolled up and placed in small space, if desired, and, when packed 
away for preservation, do not occupy so much room. Always 
number and date your notebooks. On the cover of the first one, 
write your name and the name and address of the firm, '*No. i,'' 
and the date when it is commenced. Then, when you have filled 
it, write the date on which the last letter is written. On the next 
book, write the same words, with **No. 2," and the new date. 
By so doing, you can refer at once to any book and find your let- 
ter, by referring to the date, without inconvenience. Often the 
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letter-press copy is indistinct, or some dispute occurs as to whether 
the letter was actually dictated in the way it was sent out. Thus, 
your books will present the following appearance: 



No. I. 
Jan. I, 1893 

to 
Jan. 18, 1893. 
A. Scribbler, 

stenographer for 
Quick & Smart, 
1 199 Main St., 

Portland, Me. 



No. 2. 

Jan. 19, 1893 

to 
Feb. 3, 1893. 
A. Scribbler, 

stenographer for 
Quick & Smart, 
1 199 Main St., 

Portland, Me. 



No. 3. 

Feb. 4, 1893 

to 
Feb. 25. 1893. 
A. Scribbler, 

stenographer for 
Quick & Smart, 
1 199 Main St., 
Portland, Me. 



If you prefer to use the stiff -covered books, you can prepare labels 
to paste on the covers. 

Number each letter consecutively, starting over again at **one," 
each day. Then there will be little danger of omitting any, for 
your completed letters should be the same in number as the last 
letter written. As you transcribe each letter, draw a perpendicu- 
lar pencil-line through it, to show its completion. Otherwise you 
might write a letter twice, or miss it altogether. 

In taking dictation, be sure to sit in as natural and easy a posi- 
tion as you can; but, if obliged to sit in an uncomfortable position, 
make the best of it. Be very particular that you are in a position 
to hear distinctly. In writing shorthand one uses one's ears fully 
as much as one's eyes. 

Proper names should be written in longhand unless they are 
very common and there is no possibility of confusion. **John 
Brown" could be so easily read ** Jane O'Brien," "Dennis" wig^/?/ 
be transformed to** Adonis," and **Abel Home" might possibly mas- 
querade as ''Bill Ahearn," if carelessly stenographed. There is all 
the more need for caution, since proper names have no connection 
with context, no distinctive peculiarities, and usually no familiarity 
in their shorthand form. 
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Figures, being in themselves a kind of shorthand for the fully- 
spelled numerals, can not be improved by any method. of **phono- 
graphic numerals," unless by an amount of stuc^y and practice to 
which the slight possible gain in speed would be wholly incom- 
mensurate. This remark, however, does not apply to the units 
one and six, which, when written alone, sometimes conflict with 
shorthand forms, and, in nearly all systems, have special signs. 
The expression of two or more ciphers, too, at the end of a number, 
is provided for in many systems by time-saving expedients, easily 
remembered and perfectly legible. The following, used in **Sim- 
plified Phonography," can be applied to any system: Two ciphers 
are indicated by drawing a line utiderthe preceding figures; three 
ciphers, by a line through them; six ciphers by two lines drawn 
through them. 

Punctuation is as unnecessary in shorthand as it is in speak- 
ing; but, as in speaking, there is a pause between sentences, so, 
in writing shorthand, ample space should be left between senten- 
ces, to distinguish them. It is always best to leave a blank line 
after each complete sentence, if, as is sometimes the case, the 
dictator indicates the beginning of new paragraphs, this may be 
done in shorthand by leaving two blank lines. In most systems, 
signs are provided for the indication of laughter, applause, hisses, 
etc., by an audience; or parentheses, emphasis, etc., in business. 
Whenever you do write a proper name in shorthand (See second 
preceding paragraph), indicate that fact by making two dots, like 
a ''ditto" mark, under the shorthand character. 

If you do not get down every word that is dictated, or fail to 
understand anything, do not hesitate to "ask over," and do it at 
once. No sensible man will object to repeating occasionally, but 
any business man dislikes to have his stenographer continually 
asking him for information concerning letters which he has dictated 
and, as he hopes, disposed of. Above all things, be sure about the 
address, and do not irritate your employer by coming to him and 
saying, *M did not get the address of such and such," **What is Mr. 
So and So's street-address?" or "What is the name of this town?" 
To do such things is simply detesiable. // is your business to get 
things right the first time. If you do not know how to spell a name, 
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ask at once. If you are not sure of a street number or name, ask 
at once. Your employer pays you for the use of your brains. 
iJse t/iem. Remember that millions of letters reach the Dead-Let- 
ter Office every year on account of carelessness in such simple 
things as the above. One great mistake is more excusable than 
twenty trivial ones. 

Often a dictator has occasion to make a correction of some- 
thing he has dictated, or wishes to insert something in a particular 
place. To make a correction, turn back to the desired place, cross 
out the matter to be corrected, make a star (*) there, and then 
turning forward to the end of your letter, make the star again, and 
write the correct words after it. To make an insertion, follow the 
same plan with the exception of the crossing-out. If this plan is 
not followed, and you depend upon your memory in the leasts you 
may make a very serious blunder. 

Poor grammar and involved construction seem to be inherent 
in the average dictator. Unless you are very quick-witted, do not 
try to amend it as you write. Take the dictation verbatim and 
correct when transcribing. 

Turning the leaves of your notebook would seem a simple 
thing; but, as in all things else, there is a best way of doing it. 
How often we see a stenographer, when reaching the bottom of 
the page, make a frantic **grab" at the leaf, possibly stopping to 
moisten his finger, and with a convulsive jerk, and more or less 
rustling of paper, perform the deed. All this is annoying to the 
dictator, and retards speed, and hinders the flow of dictation. 
When you are three or four lines from the bottom, place the ♦fin- 
gers of your left hand near the top of the page, still holding down 
the lower part of the page with the thumb. Then slowly draw 
your thumb up to your fingers, gently pushing or pulling the paper 
with it. This raises the middle of the sheet sufficiently to allow 
your thumb to be inserted under it, and neatly turn it, without 
noise. 

If you use a fountain-pen, be sure it is filled before each dic- 
tation.- If not, have plenty of sharpened pencils ready. If you 
use pencils, have enough sharpened to last the whole dictation, and 
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change between \etterSy not in the middle of one. By sharpening 
your pencils at both ends you need only half so many. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What have you to say about choice of materials? 

2. What about numbering and inscribing your notebooks? 

3. What in regard to numbering letters? 

4. How should you designate transcribed letters? Why? 

5. How should you sit in regard to writing and hearing? 

6. How should proper names be written? Why? 

7. What in regard to numbers? Nos. i and 6? Ciphers? 

8. Should shorthand be punctuated? How should we indicate new senten- 
ces? Paragraphs, — when necessary? How do you indicate a proper name? 

9. In case of failing to understand or write anything? What would you say 
about the address? 

10. How should an insertion or correction be made? Why need one be 
careful? 

11. Should one correct the dictator's mistakes during writing, or after? 

12. How should the leaves of the notebook be turned? What about filling 
pens or sharpening pencils? 
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The Letter Proper. 

HE FIRST thing necessary to consider is the arrangement, 
which should be 



A. 


Dateline. 


B. 


Name of person addressed. 


C. 


Direction. 


D. 


Complimentary opening, 


E. 


Body of letter. 


F. 


Complimentary closing. 


G. 


Signature. 


H. 


Memoranda. 



The dateline is written near the top of the sheet, on the 
extreme right. The city or town, and state are usually printed 
as part of the letterheading ; but, if not, should be written, pre- 
ceding the date. The proper order is: (i) City or town; (2) 
state ; (3) month ; (4) day of month ; (5) year. 

The name of the city or town should not be abbreviated, but 
the name of the state may, if the proper abbreviation be used. 
We append the abbreviations authorized by the United States Post- 
ofifice Department : 

Alabama, Ala. District of Columbia/ D. C. 

Alaska, Alaska. Florida, Fla. 

Arizona, Ariz. Georgia, Ga. 

Arkansas, Ark. Idaho, Idaho. 

California, Cal. Illinois, III. 

Colorado, Colo. Indian Territory, Ind. T. 

Connecticut, Conn. Indiana, Ind. 

Delaware, Del. Iowa, Iowa. 



M 
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Kansas, Kans. 
Kentucky, Ky. 
Louisiana, La. 
Maine, Me. 
Maryland, Md. 
Massachusetts, Mass. 
Michigan, Mich. 
Minnesota, Minn. 
Mississippi, Miss. 
Missouri, Mo. 
Montana, Mont. 
Nebraska, Nebr. 
Nevada, Nev. 
New Hampshire, N. H. 
New Jersey, N. J. 
New Mexico, N. Mex. 
New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina, N. C. 



North Dakota, N. Dak. 
Ohio, Ohio. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma. 
Oregon, Oregon. 
Pennsylvania, Pa. 
Rhode Island, R. L 
South Carolina, S. C. 
South Dakota, S. Dak. 
Tennessee, Tenn. 
Texas, Tex. 
Utah, Utah. 
Vermont, Vt. 
Virginia, Va. 
Washington, Wash. 
West Virginia, W. Va. 
Wisconsin, Wis. 
Wyoming, Wyo. 



A comma should follow the name of the town, the name of 
the state, and the day of the month. Periods should be placed 
after the names of the state and month, if abbreviated, and the 
comma will still be necessary, , and will be written immediately 
after the periods. A period should close the dateline also. The 
complete dateline, therefore, will have this appearance : 



or 



or 



Boston, Mass. , Oct. 27, 1891. 

Troy, N. Y. , Jan. 12, 1893. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7j 1891. 



Note. — The day of the month should be the simple numeral; i. e., the 
cardinal numbers, i, 2, 3,etc., w<?/ ist,2nd, 3rd, 27th, etc., since the latter forms, 
although frequently used, are absolutely incorrect. 
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If the street direction of the writer is not printed on the letter- 
sheet it should be written above the date, and both lines should 
commence at the same distance from the end ; thus, 

4234 Prairie Avenue, 

Chicago, 111., July 3, 1891. 

On the typewriter these lines should be so arranged that the 
longer just reaches the end of the line, the shorter beginning just 
above or below, as the case may be. 

The name of the addressee (person or persons to whom the 
letter is written) is next in order. This diould begin at the ex- 
treme left, slightly lower than the dateline. If one person only 
is addressed, always use Mr., Miss, or Mrs., as the case requires, 
unless a special title, like Dr. or Prof, is due. In case of a firm or 
corporation always use Messrs.* Each of these words except Miss, 
which is not an abbreviation, is followed by a period. The name 
is followed by the comma ; thus, 

Mr. John Jones, 

or 

Mrs. S. E. Smith, 

or 

Messrs. William Brown & Co., 

or 

Messrs. Bay State Electrotype Co. , 

Note. — Remember that "Co." is an abbreviation, and as such must 
always be followed by a period, and, wherever occasion requires, by a comma 
also. 

The direction follows on the next line, beginning just under, 
or slightly before the end of the name ; thus, 

*Set note at end of this section. 
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Mr. David E. Brown, 

Hanover, N. H. 

If there is a street address also, it may be written on the same 
line as the town, or the town and state may be a third line ; thus, 

Prof. Williajn A. Marr, 

6437 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 111. 
or 

Prof. Williajn A. Marr, 

6437 Prairie Avenue, 

Chicago, 111. 

A postoffice box should not have a line to itself, but should be 
written thus : 

Mr. F. L. Hutchins, 

Box 458, Worcester, Mass. 

The complimentary opening should be written at the begin- 
ning of the next line, and is as follows : 

In case of one gentleman : Dear sir: — 

In case of a firm : Dear sirs : — 

In case of a lady (whether married or single), *D^jr madam : — 

In case of extreme formality. Sir is used in place of Dear sir. 
Gentlemen in place of Dear sirs, and Madam instead of TDear madam. 

Notice that sir, sirs, or madam^ except when they are used 
alone, are not commenced with capitals.* A vast majority of writ- 
ers use a capital, but there is no reason for doing it, and no rule 
for capitalizing which warrants doing so. Note that the punctua- 
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tion after the complimentary opening is a colon and two jiyphens, 
or in longhand writing, a dash. A comma and dash are allowable, 
but, according to the best usage, the colon is preferable. 

*Sce note at ead of thi& lectioa. 

Next comes the body of the letter. This, and all paragraphs 
in the letter should begin at a uniform distance from the beginning 
of the line. On the typewriter many ** indent, " as it is termed, 
to No. ; only on the scale. It seems, however, better to indent to 
at least lo, or, better, to 15, as the paragraphs are then more con- 
spicuous, which is the desired object. 

The complimentary closing should be alone on a line, and 
should begin as far from the extreme right of the paper as the date- 
line ; thus. 

Yours truly, 

It should be followed by a comma, and the first word only 
begins with a capital. 

Note. — Manydifferem styles of expression are in use for this purpose ;as« 

Yours respectfully. Yours truly^ Very resp^et fully ^ Yours vety truly , ttCy tXc. Any 

of these are allowable. There is no real need for such a phrase, as it adds nothing 
to the force of the letter; but perhaps Very truly is as non-expressive as any, and 
is therefore well adapted to such use. 

By memoranda we mean the initials or words usually written 
after the letter, to give various information. Such are 

(Dictated. ) 
or 

(Dictated to ) 

The initials of the clerk are usually written. Sometimes 
the dictator's initials also are given ; thus, 

(Dictated by S. ) 

(Dictated to B. ) 
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If the letter mentions an enclosure, such as a bill, statement, 
draft, check, circular, or anything distinct from the letter itself, it 
is customary to write the word '* enclosure " ; thus, 

(Enclosure. ) 

Write **Two enclosures, '* ** three enclosures, " etc., if th^ 
case requires. 

This is for the guidance of the person who folds and seals the 
letters, as it saves reading the letters to ascertain whether or .not 
there are enclosures. 

The letter then, will present the following appearance. The 
numbers indicate the number on the typewriter-scale at which the 
several lines begm: 

(35) Boston, Mass., Nov. 2, 1892. 

Messrs. Smith, Brown, & Co. , 

354 John St. , New York, N. Y. 

Dear sirs: — 

(15) I have yours of yesterday, and thank 
you for the order it contained. I shall exe- 
cute it at the earliest moment possible. 

(15) Will you kindly send check for last 
month's account, as per bill enclosed? 

(35) Very truly, 

Charles Currier Beale. 
(Dictated toW. ) 

(Enclosure. ) 
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The envelope should be addressed as follows : 



Mr. Isaac Pitman,' 

Bath, 

England. 



Professor W. D. Whitney, 

New Haven, 
Yale College. Conn. 



The Century Company, 

New York, 
27 West 16th St. N. Y. 



w. 


E. Carson, Esq. , 






Tribune Building, 




Room 42. 


New York, N. 


Y. 
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It is best to address the envelope immediately upon completing 
a letter, and place one upon the other, ready to be mailed. There 
is then no danger of forgetting to address some of the envelopes. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. What is the order of arrangement of a well-written letter? 

2. Where should the date be written ? City or town ? Proper order of date- 

line? What may or may not be abbreviated? Give the list of official 
abbreviations of states. 

3. How should dateline be punctuated? 

4. What about the day of month ? 

5. In case the street address is not printed, where should it be written? How 

should such lines be arranged? 

6. Where should addressee's name be written ? What is the custom in regard 

to titles ? Which titles should be followed by a period ? What punct- 
uation mark follows the name ? In case the address ends with " Co. ** ? 

7. Where is the direction written ? In case of street address? Postoffice box? 

8. Where should we write the complimentary opening? What shall we 

write in case of one man? A firm? A lady? When do "sir'* and 
** madam " begin with capitals? What punctuation should follow? 

9. Where should the body of a letter begin? Paragraphs? 

10. How should we write the complimentary closing? What punctuation 

should follow? What is the best expression to use? 

11. What about "memoranda,** such as " Dictated, ** "Enclosure," etc.? 

12. How and when should envelope be addressed? 

EXERCISES. 

Rewrite the six letters following, carrying out all instructions given in the 
preceding pages. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 6, 1892. Beale Publishing Company, 180 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Gentlemen: — Enclosed please find our check for $2.50, in 
settlement of enclosed bill. Kindly acknowledge receipt, and oblige Yours very 
truly, Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 
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New York, N. Y., May i, 1892. Mr. J. B.Watson, Vincennes,Ind. Dear 
sir: — Replying to yours ot tiie 23d, we return herewith postal addressed to Mr. 
Thomas A. Roacne, and would say that, under the circumstances, we will waive 
the item of forty cents ; but please call Mr. Roache's attention to the clause 
in his policy where the tine is mentioned, and say to him that, if he avails him- 
self of any of the grace in future, he must pay interest. Yours truly, 

202 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. Beale Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— Your letter of the 4th inst. received and contents noted. No, we 
should be unwilling for you to use our cuts in any catalogues which might be 
sold to schools. We have no objection to your using them in your own publica- 
tions, but outside of that it would be against our interest to sell them, as it would 
come into direct competition with our own sale of the cuts to the schools direct. 
Very truly yours, The Penman's Art Journal. Oct. 6, 1892. 

Warren, Ind., July 19, 1891. Mr. D. A. Davidson, Supt. Western Ex. Co., 
Camden City, Mo. Dear sir : — Referring to yours of July 5, shippers will give 
nothing for thedamaged watch. It is of no valueto them. They put in a new 
watch at $3.25, whicn amount I have paid them, for which I expense you with 
this correspondence.* Consignors request prompt return of the c. 0. d. full amount, 
as they have put in the new watch at cost. 1 send the new and the old watch 
to your address, billed free. Yours truly* 

Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 20, 1892. Beale Publishing Co., 180 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Gentlemen :— Referring to your esteemed favor of the lytli 
inst., we beg to say : We have not received the pencils referred to. We cannot 
understand what became of the pencils if there was no mistake in the address, 
and regret the delay and annoyance, as well as troubling you to duplicate the 
order. Hoping this will not occur again, and we may receive the pencils 
promptly, we are Very truly yours, Amos Whiteley & Co. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 21, 1892. Beale Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — Your favor of recent date at hand. We will be pleased to receive 
your magazine regularly, and have entered your name on our exchange list. 
We will also be pleased to exchange one-inch space in our magazine for a simi- 
lar advertisement of your magazine in ours. In the meantime, we remain Yours 
very truly, H. M. Pernfn. 



IMPORTANT Note.— In many cases employers havetheirown firmly-fixed 
ideas as to what is right or wrong in typewriting. This is more often the case 
with either very ignorant or very scholarly men ; while men of average intelli- 
gence and education prefer to leave arrangement, style, and minor details to the 
stenographer. In all cases remember that the employer pays the stenographer 
to do the work in accordance with his (the employer's) wishes. It is the prov- 
vince of this book to teach the student to write accurately. If the employer pre- 
fers an inaccurate form, and insists on it, submit gracefully. 
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Transcription. 



HAVING TAKEN down correspondence, in shorthand, the next 
step is the ** transcription, *' or writing it out in longhand or 
on the writing-machine. As the typewriter and shorthand are so 
nearly inseparable, we will take it for granted that the typewriter 
is to be used, and give instructions accordingly. 

It is to be presumed that a practical knowledge of the machine 
has been imparted by the teacher, and that the pupil is prepared, 
by careful practice, to write neatly and accurately from copies. 
The transcription of shorthand notes, however, is an entirely dis- 
tinct process. While bringing into use the knowledge previously 
gained, it requires further instruction and directions. 

A good copyholder is a very useful, though not indispensable 
adjunct. It brings the copy nearer the level of the eyes, and makes 
the rapid deciphering of shorthand notes easier. 

An excellent plan to follow is to read each letter through before 
writing it ; but, as there is often insufficient time for this, the next 
best plan is to read exactly a line of shorthand, which is about as 
much as can be safely .carried in one's mind, and write it; then 
take another line, and so on. In this way, it is much easier to 
** keep one's place." 

Erasures and restruck letters are abominations to an intelligent 
employer, and are signs of carelessness and slovenliness which ought 
not to be tolerated. The author has proved, in her own teaching, 
moreover, that they are unnecessary. If a pupil is taught at the 
outset to write slowly and accurately, practice will give speed with- 
out loss of accuracy. In cases of legal dispute one erasure might 
invalidate a whole document. 
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It is always best to spell out all numbers under a hundred, ex- 
cept the days of the month; and all amounts of money, as in quo- 
tations of prices, discounts, orders, etc., should be spelled out. Of 
course this does not apply to such columns and tables of numbers 
as require the use of figures. Titles of honor or respect (except 
Mr., Mrs., Messrs., and Dr.) should be spelled out. Never use 
' ' & " except in the name of a firm or corporation. Never use * * &c. ' ' 
for **etc. '' 

Be careful about your margins. All lines that should com- 
mence at the beginning must do so. A line here and there indented 
(set in) one or two spaces looks very bad. At the end, some irreg- 
ularity is necessary; but be sure to fill out the lines as much as 
possible, provided you do not misdivide words. 

Between unpunctuated words use only one space. After a 
comma use one space. After a colon or semicolon use two spaces. 
Between sentences use three spaces, or four spaces. 

As to the space between the lines, you must be governed by 
the size of your paper, and the length of your letter. A short letter 
on a large sheet looks best double-spaced.' A long letter usually 
looks best single-spaced. If the letter is short, write it so it will 
not be much nearer the top than the bottom of the sheet. A short 
letter close to the top of a large sheet looks very bad. 

Make no paragraphs in very short letters, hi long letters a 
few paragraphs when the subject is entirely changed, make the 
letter look better, provided all commence at same number on the 
scale. The object of a paragraph is to call attention to such a break 
in connection ; and, as a line of typewriting is so much longer than 
an average line of printing, this desired conspicuousness is best 
gained by a ** deep indention," to ** 15/' say. 

For several reasons one must be careful about ** pagination," 
or the numbering of sheets where a letter contains more than one. 
At the top of the second sheet the initials of the person or firm 
addressed should be written, together with ** 2," ** No. 2," ** Sheet 
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2/' or some similar expression. A third sheet should be marked 
with the initials and *• No. 3," and so on. Then tliere is less dan- 
ger of the sheets being separated, or not copied in the letter-press 
copybook in the right order, or omitted from the envelope. 

Enclosures (checks, bills, circulars, etc.) are often omitted by 
the mailing-clerk, who does not have time to read all letters through 
to ascertain if there be enclosures. To avoid possibility of this, be 
sure to write the word ** Enclosure," at the bottom, when the letter 
mentions anything of the kind, '*Two enclosures," ** Three enclos- 
ures," etc., should be used when required. 

Many employers do not understand the necessity or advisabil" 
ity of writing the word ** Dictated," ** Dictated to stenographer,*' 
or ** Dictated to — ." The real effect is to show that it is not actu" 
ally written by the signer, and, hence, in case of error, there is a 
less degree of responsibility. In some cases, where there are sev- 
eral dictators, or several stenographers, it is desirable to write both 
** Dictated by — ," and ** Dictated to—." 

hi addressing a lady always use ** Miss " or ** Mrs.," as the 
case may be. If you are not sure, use '* Miss." The proper salu- 
tation for either is ** Dear madam." 

The signature is usually written in ink by the dictator. 

hi commencing a letter always use a title of respect ; such as 
Mr., Messrs., etc, hi case of a corporation name, like ** Eastbrooke 
Mfg. Co.," it is not absolutely necessary to do this; but it seems 
better to be consistent, and do so. Be careful not to use ** Mr." 
when there are more than one, or vice versa, 

Dirty fingers would seem to be unnecessary to mention, but 
it is so easy to soil one's fingers in doing typewriting, and so equally 
easy to soil the paper, in turn, that 1 must not forbear to warn stu- 
dents against allowing soiled or ** smooched " work to go out from 
them. Always see that your hands are cleansed before writing; 
and, if they become soiled, cleanse them at once. 
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As each letter is completed, an envelope should be addressed 
to accompany it, and a line drawn through the shorthand notes. 

Be sure to know how to fold your letters properly. The follow- 
ing di.igrams will show how to fold a sheet of regular letter size 
{8x10 1-2), 





Figure A shows the fall theet, supposed to be letter size^ 8 x 10 1-2 inches. The dotte d line 
shows Wticre to make the lolo. Finnic It shows thepaper after being folded, the djttcdiine representing 
the top edge of the paper, which, it will be noticed, does not fold exactly even with the bottom edge, 
'i his makes it easier 10 unfold the letter. The dot lines i.i figure C show where the next folds are made; 
figure D shows the sheet as folded ready to insert iu the envelope. 

Be sure to get your paper in the writing-machine straight. A 
crooked letter is a source of annoyance. 

It is difficult to write on the lines of ruled paper. Typewriter- 
paper should be unruled ; but one is often called upon to write on 
ruled paper. In such a case, practice will soon enable one to get 
the typewriting on the first line, and the remainder will probably 
be not far out of the way. If we wish to be exact, the paper may 
be pulled forward or back, gently, when necessary, unless the rul- 
ing of the paper happens to be exactly the same as the typewriter- 
spacing. 

When called upon to write on narrow paper, do not leave a 
wide margin on one side, and a narrow margin on the other. 

It is sometimes necessary to take extra copies of letters or 
correspondence, by means of carbon or transfer-paper. This is 
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done by putting a sheet of carbon paper behind the one on which 
you print, with the black side toward a second sheet of letter 
paper, which, in turn, is placed back to the platen, or roller. Two 
carbon-copies may be made by using another letter-sheet and an- 
other sheet of carbon. 

Letter-press copying is an important point. Most business 
men keep a copy of important letters in a book of tissue paper, 
called the letter-book, or the letter-copy-book. This is done by 
moistening the tissue paper with a sponge, brush, or wet rag, or 
by means of wet blotters or copying-pads. Then place the letter 
in the book, with the wet tissue leaf over the printing. Blotters 
or oiled cardboard are usually placed after the letter ; also before the 
wet leaf. Then close the book, and put it in the letter-press ; and, 
after applying pressure, and allowing it to remain under the press- 
ure a short time, an impression or copy of the letter will be trans- 
ferred to the back of the tissue, and may be easily read from the 
front side. 



POSTAL RATES. 

The rates of postage are as follows : 

First Class : — Letters, and any mail matter containing writing, 
two cents per ounce or fraction thereof. 

Second Class : — Special rate on newspapers, to publishers only, 
one cent per pound. 

Third Class: — Printed matter, books, papers, Qtc, one cent 
per two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Fourth Class : — Merchandise, samples, photographs, etc., when 
mailable, one cent per ounce. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1 . What is " transcription V ' 

2. Why is a copyholder advisable? 

3. What is the best plan to pursue before transcribing ? If impossible to read 

the letter through before writing, what is the next best plan ? 

4. What special defects are to be avoided ? 

5. How may speed be gained, without loss of accuracy? 

6. Why are erasures specially to be abhorred ? 

7. How should numbers and sums of money be written? What titles may be 

abbreviated? How about " &" and " &c." ? 

S. What must we do in regard to margins, and filling out lines? 

9. What is the rule for spacing between words? Between sentences? Be- 
tween lines? 

10. In what position on the sheet of paper, should the letter be written ? 

1 1 . What about paragraphing ? 

12. When you have more than one sheet in a letter, how do you designate 

them? 

13. What about " enclosures " ? 

14. What about the use of the word " Dictated "? 

15. How shall we address ladie:;? 

16. What about the signature? 

17. In addressing a person or firm, at the beginning of the letter, what must 

be used ? 

18. What about soiling the sheet ; unclean hands^ etc. ? 

19. When should the envelope be addressed ? 

20. What are the rates of postage ? 

21. What should we remember, when putting the paper in the machine? 

22. What about writing on ruled paper? On narrow paper? 

23. How may extra copies be taken ? 

24. How are letter-press copies made? 
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Accuracy. 

GRAMMATICAL AND TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

WE ARE NOW to consider perhaps the most important feature 
of the typewritten letter ; namely, accuracy. There are so 
many opportunities for errors in typewriting, that one must exer- 
cise the utmost care to become thoroughly familiar with tiiem and 
thus be able to avoid them. 

Errors in typewriting are of two kinds: Grammatical (includ- 
ing spelling, punctuation, and construction) and typographical 
(errors in the mechanical execution). These again may be subdi- 
vided into two classes : Errors of ignorance and errors of careless- 
ness. The former are sometimes excusable ; the latter, never. 

GRAMMATICAL ERRORS. 

SPELLING. 

Spelling is perhaps the most important study for one who is 
fitting oneself for business life; and yet there is no branch of edu- 
cation in which the average person is more likely to be deficient. 
Now that the typewriter has come into such general use, errors in 
spelling are more glaring and more quickly noticed ; and there is 
nothing which detracts more from the appearance of a letter, and, 
consequently, from the impressibn which the letter itself makes 
upon the reader, than those misspelled words which a careless 
handwriting somewhat covers and conceals, but which the clear 
print of th;^ typewriter brings into prominence. 
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RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Rule L a sound of/, /, or s, at the end of a word of one 
syllable, and preceded by a short vowel-sound is generally doubled ; 
as, Kiss, mass, hill, shall. Exceptions: As, clef, gas, has, if, is, 
of, pus, this, thus, us, was, yes. Other letters in similar position 
are not doubled ; as. Am, hit, lap. Exceptions : Add, burr, butt, 
buzz, ebb, egg, err, fuzz, inn, odd, purr. 

Rule IL When a syllable beginning with a vowel is added 
to a monosyllable or a word whose final syllable is accented, ending 
with any single consonant except A, ^, x, that consonant is doubled ; 
as. Bid, bidder, bidding. Exception : Gas, gases. When the 
preceding syllable ends with two consonants, or a final consonant 
preceded by two vowels ; or is unaccented ; or when the added 
syllable begins with a consonant, the final letter of the rootword 
is not doubled; as. Cart, carting ; cat, catnip ; hear, hearing. IV 
andjj', being vowels at the end of words, are never doubled. 

Rule III. Final e is dropped before an added syllable begin- 
ning with e, and, except when double, before any other vowel, as, 
Agree, agreeing ; brave, braver ; come, coming. Exceptions : Re- 
tained after c and^, if the added syllable begins with a ox o ; as. 
Charge, chargeable ; or when the e is preceded by o ; as. Shoeing; 
or when the word, if the e be dropped, would conflict with other 
words ; as. Sing, singing — Singe, singeing. When the e is silent 
it is retained before a consonant ; as. Brave, bravely. Exceptions : 
Awe, awful; abridge, abridgment; acknowledgment, judgment, 
lodgment, duly, truly, argument, wisdom, wholly. 

Rule IV. in words like siege, deceive, etc., if the sound is^^, 
use e after c, and / after other letters ; as, Receive, believe. 

Rule V. Y preceded by a vowel rt^mains unchanged before 
an added letter or syllable; but, if preceded by a consonant, is 
changed to f, except before /; as. Obey, obeys ; cry, crier, cries. 
(This rule has many exceptions). 
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Rule VI. A A is inserted after final c before a termination 
beginning with e, /, ox y ; as, Picnic, picnici<ing. Exceptions : Pub- 
lic, publicity ; also before -ism and -ize ; as, Stoic, stoicism. 

Rule VII. Words ending with o preceded by a consonant, 

usually add es\o form the plural; as. Potato, pototoes. Exceptions: 

. Canto, duodecimo, grotto, junto, octavo, portico, quarto, solo, typo. 

When preceded by a vowel, s alone is added ; as. Cameo, cameos. 

LIST OF COMMONLY-MISSPELLED WORDS. 

Abatable, abbreviate, abominable, accommodate, acknowledg- 
ment, across, address, admissible, agreeable, analysis, answer, 
apolog/, apparatus, apparent, appertain, arguing, arrangement. 

Balance, banana, bargain, battalion, believe, bicyclist, business. 

Calendar, carriage, chargeable, column, communicate, connec- 
tion. 

Damageable, definite, delicate, difficult diligence, disappoint, 
discipline, discouragement, document, duly, durable. 

Executrix, ecstasy, edition, eligible, embarrass, engaging, ex- 
a<^2erate, excellent, exhilarate, exorbitant. 

Facility, familiar, fulfil. 

Gazetteer, glassy, grammar, guarantee, guttural. 

Handful, height, horizontal. 

Illegible, illustration, imitate, immense, indefinite, innumer- 
able, irregular. 

Legible, literal. 

Management, mercantile, messenger, miscellaneous, movable, 
negotiate, nickel. 
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Obstacle, occasional, official, opportunity, opposite. 

Parallel, paralysis, possessor, prejudice, principal, principle, 
privilege, propagation. 

Receive, recommend, remittance. 

Secretary, separate, similar, skilful, specialty, successful, syl- 
Liole, 

Thankful, till, tolerate, traveler. 

Unnatural, until, useful, villain, volume, whether, wield, woolly. 

RULES FOR PUNCTUATlOiN, 

The art of *punctuation is of comparatively recent origin, being 
generally ascribed to the celebrated Venetian printer, AldoManutius 
(1447 — I5I5)» who was the first in modern times to introduce a 
system of punctuating-marks. The system of Manutius (whose 
name is remembered by book-lovers, as the publisher of the fam- 
ous Aldine editions of ancient authors), more or less modified and 
extended, is that in common use today. Aristophanes of Alexan- 
dria (200 B. C.) is said to have invented punctuation, but it was 
soon neglected. Albinus Alcuinus (735 — 804) partially restored it, at 
the request of Charlemagne, usino; a point called the stigma, and 
also a line, of varied form. The Anglo-Saxons, according t'^ 
Bosworth, used this stigma sparingly in prose, but frequently, in 
poetry, to mark the end of the metrical lines. 

It may not be out of place to say here that the commonness of 
poor punctuating is due largely to the fact that so little care has 
been exercised in teaching punctuation, and so much difference of 
opinion exists among those who are considered authorities. Very 

♦Punctuation, from the latin punctum, a point, is the art of pointing off by 
certain characters, to make the meaning plain, in printing or writing. 
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few people understand the laws of punctuation, for the reason that 
they have not studied them sufficiently, or have studied a poor text- 
book. 

The marks of punctuation are of three kinds, grammatical, 
typographical, and referential. The grammatical, or rhetorical 
points are the period (.); comma (,); semi-colon (;); colon (:); and 
the hyphen (-), when used to form compound words. 

The Period. (.) 

The period is used: i. At the end of every sentence whose 
context does not require a mark of exclamation or interrogation. 
Example, A good correspondent is neat. 

2. After all abbreviations, except those formed by using an 
apostrophe to show the omission of letters. Examples, F. o. b. 
C. 0. d. Agt. 

3. As a decimal point. NOTE. — The period must be used be- 
tween dollars and cents, this being a true decimal. Examples. 
3041.167. $24.00. 1^15.25. 

4. After a heading, address, or signature. Examples. Part 
One. Philip Gould, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Comma. (,) 

The rules for the comma, though usually perplexing, may be 
acquired by thorough study. The difficulty has been that most 
books have b^en too vague to be understood easily. We have 
tried to make the following rules simple, and to illustrate them by 
practical business matter. 

Note. — The functions of the comma are fourfold. First, to 
show that the word, phrase, or clause, pointed off, does not qual- 
ify what immediately precedes or follows. Second, to indicate the 
omission of qualifying words or phrases. Third, to show that a 
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word, phrase, or clause, is of a parenthetical, appositive, or explan- 
atory nature. Fourth, to avoid ambiguity. 

1. Use a comma before a phrase commencing with a participle, 
when it is separated from the word it qualifies. Example. We 
enclose our check for ^(25. 34, covering our account. 

2. Use a comma after a complimentary closing, if to be fol- 
lowed by a signature. Example. Yours truly, W. E. Russell. 

3. Before the word ** which," when it is separated from its 
antecedent. Example. We enclose copy of your letter of Sept. 23, 
which was missent. 

4. A conditional clause, usually beginning with ** if, " 
'* though," ** unless," '* except," etc., is separated from the rest 
of the sentence, with a comma. Examples. If you have not received 
our letter, let us hear from you at once. Come to our office at 
three o'clock, if possible. 

5. When a clause or phrase is placed at the beginning of a 
sentence, it is followed by a comma. Example. Since writing 
you yesterday, we have received your check. 

6. Explanatory and parenthetical expressions are pointed off 
with commas. Examples. (Explanatory) This leaves a balance 
of $23.82, as per statement enclosed. (Parenthetical) The fact is, 
as you doubtless are aware, we have had, etc. He, however, pre- 
vailed upon us. 

7. Modified members of compound predicates are separated by 
commas. Examples. We are advised that you are in trouble, and 
write to ask what the condition of affairs is. We have no orders 
to send you by this mail, but shall be most happy to send you one 
when opportunity offers. 

8. When a clause or phrase is separated from the word it 
modifies, by another clause or phrase, it is pointed off with commas. 
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Examples. We name very low prices on our goods, with the expect- 
ation of having our bills met at maturity. We return your invoice 
of the 2ist inst., for correction. 

9. In cases like ** coming and going/' ** men and women," 
*' receipt and return,'' no comma is used before ** and "; but, if the 
first member is followed by a modifying word or phrase, a comma 
is needed ; as. We thank you for sending us lists of prices, and 
keeping us posted in regard to the market. We think Mr. Smith 
is acting very singularly in this matter, and most unbusinesslike. 

Note.— Examples like, *' Please return corrected bill, and oblige," often 
occur, and are really governed by this rule. They are incomplete, as the sub- 
jects of imperative sentences are usually omitted. 

10. Words or phrases in apposition (equivalent in meanincr 
with what precedes them) are pointed off with commas. Example. 
The full amount of our bill, $464.75, must be received by tomorrow. 

This does not apply to a title immediately followed by the name 
of the person, or a similar construction. Examples. Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. Lady Henry Somerset. King Alfred the Great. 

11. A long, complex (consisting of different elements) subject 
is separated from its predicate, in order to avoid ambiguity. 

12. A participial, adjective, absolute, adverbial, or indepen- 
dent phrase or clause at the beginning of a sentence, is followed 
by a comma. Examples. (Participial) Trusting that you will 
make this step unnecessary, we remain. (Absolute) He having 
completed his business, we must go. (Adverbial) In your judg- 
ment, will the carriage be safe to use the balance of the season ? 
(Independent) My dear sir, we can not do so. 

13. When a word or phrase qualifies a series of words, it is 
separated from the last with a comma. Example. Can ycu make 
us Nos. 12, 16, and 11, four feel in width ? 
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14. A relative clause (one commencing with who, which, or 
that) immediately following its antecedent, is pointed off with 
commas, when it is descriptive (not restrictive.) When distinctive 
(restrictive), the comma must be omitted. (See also Rule 3). Ex- 
amples. (Descriptive) Please find enclosed a lawyer's letter, which 
explains itself. (Distinctive) Find enclosed the lawyer's letter which 
1 promised you. 

Note. — When a word is immediately followed by a relative phrase ( r 
clause which qualifies it (one beginning with **who,'' ** which," or **that^'), 
a comma is not used, if the phrase or clause distinguishes it from all otner in- 
dividual objects of the same name. When the clause simply describes it in a 
way applicable to all other objects of the same name, the comma must be used. 
The first is called distinctive (distinguishing, or restricting), and the second, 
descriptive (describing, or non-restrictive.) Examples. (Distinctive) The firm 
that makes these goods. Is in Boston. The shoes that you ordered, are on the 
way. (Descriptive) This firm, which is the largest of Its kind, is in Boston. 
Patent leather shoes, which are always in demand, are selling well. 

Note. — The same principle laid down for relative clauses, applies to part- 
icipial phrases or clauses ; i. e., to phrases or clauses beginning with a participle. 
Examples. (Distinctive) The man selling the most goods, gets the best salary. 
(Descriptive) The other man, knowing better, did not do it. 

15. A comma is usually used to indicate the omission of words. 
Examples. We enclose statement of your account, now due. 
[Your account (which is) now due.] The Adams Express, in New 
York. [The Adams Express (which is) in New York.] 

These examples might be covered hy Rule 13 also, if they were 
written out. 

Note. — This rule does not apply to the omission of a single word, where 
the construction is close ; as, *' In reply will say." = " In reply (we) will say." 
" Your favor at hand." = " Your favor (is) at hand." ** Your postal duly re- 
ceived." == " Your postal (is) duly received." 

16. An inverted or transposed phrase or clause is pointed off 
with commas. Examples. For; why he should discriminate be- 
tween us, we are at a loss to understand. (Properly, For we are 
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at a loss to understand why he, etc.) And, when you are ready, 
we should be pleased to see you. 

17. " Etc." should be preceded by a comma. Example. We 
send catalogue of wood mantels, etc. 

NOTE.— In many books this rule is not given ; but, **etc." unquestionably 
taking the place of a series of words, wnich would make the comma a necessity, 
it seems to be the only correct way. 

18. After words like **say,'' "observe," **tell," '* write," 
** acknowledge," etc., a comma is used before a phrase or clause 
not beginning with **that." Examples. In reply would say, we 
bought the pillows at the price first quoted. I told you, I would 
make the men's line of goods seamless. 

19. Series of words, or series of pairs of words joined with 
** and," or similar conjunctives, are pointed off with commas. Ex- 
amples. We enclose list of prices of nails, bolts, screws, and other 
hardware. There is to be a sale of watches and jewelry, books 
and paintings, furniture and bric-a-brac. 

NOTE.— When several adjectives are u'^ei in succession, the one next the 
noun qualifying it, the one preceding qualifying both adjective and noun, and 
so on, commas are not necessary. Examples. .A goodoldman. Threecrimson 
mohair-plush Rochester barber-chairs. " Rochester" qualifies "'barber<hairs"; 
"mohair" qualifies "plush," and " mohair-plush" qualifies "Rochester bar- 
ber-chairs," "crimson'^ qualifies all that follows; and'* three" qualifies all that 
follows it. 

When all the words of a series of three or more words are con- 
nected with *'and" or **or," no commas are necessary; but, if 
the last two only are connected in this way, commas should be 
used. Examples. Nos. 12, 16, and 11. John and James and 
Joseph and Jeremiah are going. • 

20. Each of the members of an address or dateline, is pointed 
off with commas. Examples. John Jones, 35 DuaneSt., New York 
City, N. Y. Boston, Mass., Mu\ 29, 1892. 
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21. When the subject ends with a verb, and the predicate be- 
gins with a verb, a comma is used to separate them. Example. 
Whatever is, is right. 

22. A comma is used to point off numbers into periods of three 
figures each. Examples. 975,252. ^642,381,629. 

23. Commas are used before direct quotations. Example. 
Supt. Bates says, ** We drove the Northern off the Barton line." 

24. Words used in direct address, are pointed off with commas. 
Example. My friends, this is distinctively the era of progress. 

25. Before and after words like *' however,'* *'too," **per- 
liaps," etc., when they break the continuity of the sentence. Ex- 
ample. We, however, do not do business in that way. 

26. Contrasted words or phrases are separated with commas. 
Example. The goods are cheap, yet durable ; well-made, but not 
high-priced. 

27. A modifying element which has several antecedents, is 
separated from the last, with a comma. Example. Let us hear 
from you, if there are any ribbons, carbon, or typewriter-paper, 
that you desire. 

28. hi addition to the positions explained in the preceding rules, 
the comma may be inserted wherever its omission would cause am- 
biguity. 

The Semicolon. (;) 

The semicolon is a mark of punctuation, the function of which 
is to denote a separation of thought, or a grammatical distinction, 
greater than that indicated by the comma. 

I. Contrasted members cf compound sentences are separated 
with semicolons. Examples. Please send us a check at your 
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earliest convenience ; or, if agreeable to you, we will draw on you 
at sight. You have made no change in the advertisement ; neither 
have you placed us at the top of the column. 

2. A semicolon should precede an explanatory or inferential 
clause beginning with a conjunction, when added to a complete 
sentence. Examples. We think Mr. Smith is acting very singu- 
larly in this matter ; for we are at a loss to understand why he 
should discriminate between us. It seems as if ten days was 
enough to copy that schedule of rates ; so please hurry.it, if possi- 
ble. 

NOTE.-The words*' for," "therefore," "as," "so," "also," and "nev- 
ertheless," are the ones which introduce these clauses most frequently. 

3. A semicolon should be used between the members of a com- 
pound sentence, when each contains a dependent clause. Exam- 
ple. We bought the pillows at the price you billed them first ; 
and, as it was your mistake, we don't see why we should be the 
losers. 

4. A semicolon should be used after each member of a list of 
articles, when prices or qualifying expressions are used. Example. 
No. 6 Champion horserakes, $18.00 each, f. 0. b. Boston; Im- 
proved North American plows, k. d. at factory, thirty-five per cent, 
from list; Thompson horsehoes, k. d. at factory, $7.00; f. 0. b. 
Boston, ^^7.25 ; nailed canal-barrows, k. d. New York City, $1.35. 

5. When a statement is followed by an example, introduced 
by**as,'' **namely,'' *'for instance,'* **to wit,'' ** viz.," **for 
example/' or similar words or phrases, a semicolon should precede, 
and a comma should follow the introductory word or phrase. Ex- 
amples. We can not allow you a larger discount than we have 
formerly; viz., twenty per cent. We like some of your books; 
namely, ** Business Spelling" and '* Business Pronunciation." 

6. Semicolon should be used to separate short, complete sen- 
tences, where the connection is close. Example. He wrote me 
a letter ; I answered it; then he came to me in person. 
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7. Semicolons should separate clauses having a common de- 
pendence upon another clause, when they are not connected witli 
each other. Example. In reply will say, we can not furnish the 
goods ordered ; we can not procure them for you ; and we do not 
know where you can obtain them. 

The Colon. (:) 

The colon is a mark of punctuation, the function of which is, 
to a great extent, to show thai what follows it is exactly explana- 
tory or equivalent to what comes before. The former use of the 
colon, to separate subdivided members of compound sentences, 
would seem to be not only unnecessary, but irrational, and we 
believe there is no merit in preserving such customs. If there be 
a separation of thought greater than can be indicated with a semi- 
colon, it would seem advisable to separate into sentences. 

The colon is used in the following ways : — 

1. When what follows is exactly explanatory of what comes 
before, after words or phrases like **as follows " or ** the follow- 
mg." Examples. The list of names was as follows : The follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

2. After '* Dear sir," or ** Gentlemen," or any title of respect 
used in beginning a letter ; and, in such cases, usually followed by 
k dash ( — ), or two hyphens (~). Examples. Dear sir :— 
Gentlemen :- 

3. Between the figures designating hours and minutes. Ex- 
amples. 8:30 P. M. 6:40 A. M. 

4. *Instead of a period, after an initial letter, when such a letter 
is the initial of the commonest Christian name commencing with 
that letter. Examples. W : Smith (William Smith). C : White 
(Charles White). E : Kirby (Edward Kirby). 
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5. *After an abbreviated name, when the abbreviation is used 
as a full name. Examples. Ben : Sam : Will : Fred : 

*The last two rules are not compulsory, but are approved by good au- 
thority, and are in good taste. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL POINTS. 

The typographical points, or those not depending on the gram- 
matical construction, or syntax, are the dash ( — ) ; the mark of 
excjamation (!) ; the apostrophe (') ; the quotation marks (** ") ; 
short and or ampersand *(&) ; the parenthesis ( ) ; the brackets, 
or crotchets [ ] ; and the hyphen (-), when used tor the indication 
of the division of words. 

♦The name "ampersand," often applied to "&," is a corruption of "and 
per se, and," which formerly was said after the other letters, in reciting the 
alphabet. 

The Dash. (— ) 

1. The dash is used in place of parentheses, where the connec- 
tion is too close to admit of them, and still of a parenthetical nature. 
Example. The fact may be true — 1 do not say that it is not — that 
he is guilty. 

2. Where the construction of the sentence is suddenly broken 
or changed. Example. 1 wish to inform you — but I will not dis- 
cuss the matter further. 

3. To denote the omission of part of a word or name, where it 

is not desirable to write it in full. Examples. Mrs. B n. The 

town of M d. 

4. Between the different numbers of a series, or between two 
numbers, to denote that all the intervening numbers are included. 
Also, to denote the interim between dates, in which case the figures 
representing the century may be dropped in the last, provided they 
^re the same as those in the first date. Examples. 12 — 13 — 26. 
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Pages 168 — 192. Nos. 2 — 6. Catalogue of Beale Publishing Com- 
pany, for 1890 — 91. 

Exclamation Point. (!) 

1. The exclamation point is used after exclamations and inter- 
jections; also after sentences, words, and phrases, expressing strong 
emotion. Examples. Oh! I thought I should find you. Alas, 
alas! I am in a sad plight. 

Note. — When an exclamation is repeated several times, the exclamation 
point is placed only after the last one ; as, Ha, ha, ha ! it is not necessary to 
useoneafter the exclamation ** Oh,'' when what follows is part of the exclam- 
atory phraset and is followed by an exclamation point. 

2. The exclamation point is sometimes placed in parenthesis, 
after a word, to express sarcasm. Example. He is a noble (!) 
man, a kind (!) master, and a true (!) friend. 

Interrogation Point. (?) 

1. The interrogation point is used at the end of every direct 
question. Examples. Are you going ? What is the matter ? 
Will you send us a check for the amount ? 

2. In certain cases, to denote doubt. Examples. This won- 
derful (?) man. It is a great (?) poem. 

The Apostrophe. (') 

I. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of a letter 
or syllable. Examples. Don't. E'er. O'er. Middleboro.' 

I. With *'s," to indicate the plural of a letter or number. Ex- 
ample. I find trouble in pronouncing the w's and u's. 

3 To indicate the omission of a century in dates, where it 
can be readily understood. Examples. Dec- 14. '87. The Revo- 
lution commenced in '75. 
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4. Used with the letter ** s/' to denote the possessive case of 
all singular nouns, and all plural nouns except those ending in ** s." 
Examples. Woman's. Father's. John's. Women's. 

5. Used after all plural nouns ending in **s," to form the 
possessive. Examples. Boys.' Dogs.' 

Quotation Marks. (*• ") 

1. Quotation marks are used to enclose a direct quotation of 
the exact words of another writer or speaker. When a quotation 
occurs inside of a quotation, the single marks are used. Example. 
He said, ** 1 was passing up the street, and some one cried * Police,' 
in a loud voice." 

2. Sometimes used to call special* attention to some word or 
phrase, especially in the case of names or titles. Examples. They 
came over in the ** Fortune." He could not correctly pronounce 
** he." 

Note. — A period or comma occurring directly after the last word of a quo- 
tation, is placed before the quotation marks ; and a dash, used to show that the 
quotation is incomplete, is placed in the same position ; while all other punctu- 
ation marks are placed before them, if they are part of the quotation, and after 
them if they are used for the purpose of punctuating the sentence itself. 

NOTE 2. — It has been suggested, wisely, that our method of indicating 
quotations, in English, is illogical. A more rational way would be to use the 
single quotation marks in all ordinary cases, and the double quotation marks 
for the secondary quotation, quotations within quotations. Thus punctuated, 
the first example would read. He said, * I was passing up the street, and some 
one cried " Police," In a loud voice.* We believe in this innovation, and adopt 
it in our own writing, and consider it worthy of consideration by all. 

Short ** And." (&) 

The short sign for ** and " should be used only in the case of 
firm names, signatures, and addresses, where the same consist of 
more than one name ; and in the case of a corporation, or name of 
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a railroad. Examples. Brown & Jones. J. B, Smith & Co. 
Boston & Maine Railroad. Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. 

The Parenthesis. ( ) 

The parenthesis is used to enclose any words which do not 
properly belong to the rest of the sentence, either explanatory, 
correlative, or interjectory. Example. 1 am afraid (not on my 
account, however,) that it will cause evil results. 

Note. — Punctuation marks are placed inside parentheses and brackets, if 
they are required for the punctuation of the enclosed matter, but after them if 
they punctuate the sentence as a whole. 

The Brackets. [ ] 

The brackets are used in a way similar to the parenthesis, 
but are only for notes, or for editorial corrections in matter quoted 
from others. 

OTHER MARKS OF PUNCTUATION. 

The remaining marks of punctuation are referential; i, ^., used 
for reference, and consist of the caret (a) ; the index, or hand (t®*) ; 
the ellipsis (****) ; the star, or asterisk (*) ; the dagger, or obelisk 
(t) ; the double dagger (J) ; the paragraph (K) ; the section (§) ; 
and the parallels (||). 

The caret (a) is used to denote the omission of a letter, word, 
or phrase, the matter omitted being placed above the line, and the 
caret being made where the omission occurs. 

2. The index (B®") is used to call particular attention to im- 
portant sentences, clauses, or words. 

3. The ellipsis (***) is used where part of a sentence is inten- 
tionally omitted. 
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4. The asterisk (*), dagger or obelisk (t), and double dagger 
(J), are used to call attention to footnotes, explaining anything so 
marked. 

5. The paragraph (K) and section (§) are used in writing, to 
indicate to the printer where such distinctions should be made ; anc!, 
in printing, are used at the beginning of paragraphs and sections, 
to facilitate reference. 

6. The parallels (||) are used to call attention to another read- 
ing of the same matter. 

RULES FOR DIVISION. 

1. Monosyllables should not be divided. 

2. No division should be made necessitating leaving only one 
letter on the first line, or carrying only one to the next. 

3. In dividing derivative words always carry over the ending ; 
as, Shoe-ing, divid-ing, com-ing, com-er. 

4. Wherever possible follow derivation ; as, cyn-ic-al, itot 
cy-ni-cal. 

5. In all cases of double letters, divide between them if the 
root word has but one ; after them if the root word has two ; as. 
Knit-ting, mat-ting, shun-ning ; but, guess-er, spell-ing, add-ition. 

6. When you are m doubt, divide between two consonants ; 
as, whim-per; carry over a single consonant after a long vowel ; 
as, re-vere, re-taliate ; divide after a single consonant preceded by 
a short vowel (unless plainly derived from a word in which the 
vowel is /(W^; as, De-falc-a-tion, from^-fault); as, can-ary, nov-eh 

RULES FOR COMPOUNDING. 

I. Articles (c/f, an, the) are never compounded with other 
words. 
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2. Two nouns used together to describe one thing are com- 
pounded when neither is descriptive of any particular attribute or 
quality of the other. They are joined with a hyphen when tlK- 
first word has more than one syllable; otherwise written as one word. 
Examples. Inkbottle, hatbox, typewheel, typewriter, bookkeeper ; 
passenger-elevator, pencil-case, typewriter-operator ; buliseye, 
coltsfoot (in the last two and similar words, the apostrophe and 
hyphen are often used, but illogically ; thus, Bull's-eye, Colt's-foot. 
As they do not mean a literal bull's eye or coltsfoot, the apostrophe 
is plainly superfluous.) 

3. Nouns compounded with pronouns require the hyphen ; 
xis. He-goat, she-bear. 

4. Nouns with verbs follow rule for two nouns (Rule 2) ; as, 
Henpecked, motheaten, heartbroken, typewriting, writing-machine. 

5. Nouns and adjectives or prepositions, when written together, 
are not hyphenized. They are compounded only to avoid ambig- 
uity; as. Shorthand (stenography), as distinguished from "short 
hand '* (short in length) ; sleepyhead, today, tomorrow, tonight, 
upstairs. 

6. Adjectives joined with words except nouns, are hyphen- 
ized; as, red-cheeked, fair-haired, blue-eyed. 

7. Verbs (including participles) compounded with any words 
except nouns (see Rule 4), are hyphenized ; as. Fast-running, far- 
seeing, easy-going. 

8. Prepositions, except when used as adverbs (as. Hangers-on, 
looker-fn,) are compounded without the hyphen ; as. Within, with- 
out, overcharge, herewith. 

9. Adverbs (unless governed by preceding rules) are hyphen- 
ized ; as, Heavily-laden, far-seeing, well-known. The preposition 
**a," as in ** a-flshing," is used as an adverb. 
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Remember that an adverb or other word quahfying a following word, 
which in turn qualifies a following noun, requires a hyphen ; as, A thoroughly- 
reputable man. 

10. Double numerals under one hundred, are hyphenized; as. 
Twenty-one, forty-first. 

11. Conjunctions and Interjections are not compounded with 
other words. 

12. Prefixes from foreign languages, and English prefixes, re- 
quire a hyphen when ambiguity would ensue from its omission ; as, 
* Umbrellas re-covered,' means something distinctfrom * Umbrellas 
recovered.' Examples. Re-enforcement, pre-eminent. 

Note. — The author acknowledges with thanks the kind permission to use 
most of the above rules as given in Mr. Beale's *' Business Punctuation. " 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

1. Abbreviate only sparingly, as it is at best but a slight gain ; 
and, to a certain extent, in bad taste. 

2. The names of the states may be abbreviated, but it is 
better to do so only in the case of addressing letters. 

3. The following abbreviations may be used in business letters; 
beyond these it is not advisable to go, and these should not be 
used in ordinary writing : — 

Ace. or Acct. Account. Bro. Brother. Do. (Ditto.) The same. 

A. D. (Anno Domini.) In the Bros. Brothers. Doz. Dozen. 

year of our Lord B. s. Bill of sale. Dr. Debtor. Debit. 

Ad. or Adv. Advertisement. Capt. Captain. Dwt. Pennyweight. 

Ad V. Ad valorem. Co. Company. County. £. East. 

A. M. Ante Meridiem. Before C. o. d. Cash (or Collect) on Ea. Each. 

noon. delivery. £. e. Errors excepted 

Amt. Amount. Col. Colonel. Colony. £. g. (Exempli gratia.) For 

Ans. Answer. Cr. Credit. Creditor. example. 

Av. or Ave. Avenue. Ct. Cent Eng. England. English. 

Avoir. Avoirdupoi.s. Cts. Cents. Esq. Esquire. 

Bal. Balance. Cwt. Hundred-weight. £t al. ;.£t alii.) And others. 

Bbl. or brl. Barrel. Barrels. D. Five hundred. Etc. (£t caetera.) And so forth. 

Bds. Boards. Dcg. Degree. Ex. Example. 

B. 1. l>iU of lading. Dept. Department. Fahr. Fahrenheit. 
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Fcap. Foolscap. 
Fem. Feminine. 
Fig. Figure. 

F. o. b. Free on board. 
For. Foreign. 

Ft. Feet. Foot. 

Gal. Gallon. Gallons. 

Galv. Galvanized. 

G. A. R. Grand Army of the 
republic. 

Gen. General. 

Gen. Frt. Agt. or G. F. A. 

General Freight Agent. 
Gen. Pass. Agt. or G. P. A. 

General Passenger Agent. 
Gen. Tick. Agt. or G. T. A. 

General Ticket Agent. 
Gov. Governor. 
Gr. Grain. 

Hhd. Hogshead. Hogsheads. 
Hon. Honorable. 
H. p. Hor.<e Power. 
Hund. Hundred. 
I.e. (Id est.) That is. 
In. Inch. Inches. 
Inst. This month. 
Inv. Invoice. 
Jr. Junior. 

K. d. Knocked down. 
Lat. Latitude. 
Lb. Pound. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 



M. (Meridian) Noon. (Mille) 

Thousand. 
M.tj. Major. 
Masc. Masculine. 
Mdse. Merchandise. 
Mem. Memorandum. 
Messrs. or MM. (Messieurs.^ 

Gentlemen. 
Mfg. .Manufacturing. 
Mo. Month. 
Mr. Mist< r. 
Mrs. Mistress (prtmounced 

mi.ssis.) 
MS. Manuscript. 
MSS. Manuscripts. 
N. or No. North. 
Nat. National. Natural. 
Oz. Ounce. 
P. Page. 
Pd. Paid. 
Per. By the. (Docs not require a 

period after it.) 
Percent. By the hundred. 
Pk. Peck. 
P. M. Postmaster. Afternoon. 

(Pof^t Meridiem.' 
P. O. PostoflScc. 
Pp. Pages. 
Prof. Professor. 

Prox. (Proximo.) Next month. 
P. S. (Postscriptum.) Postsciipt. 
Pt. Part. Pint. Point. 



P. t. o. Please turn over. 
Pub. Public. Publisher. 
Pwt. Penny w .fight. 
O. Qites. Question. 
ir. Quarter. Quire, 
ji. Quart. 

Kec. Received. Recipe. 
Rev. Reverend. Review. Revise. 

Revolution. 
R. R. Railroad. 
Ry. Railway. 
S. or So. South. 
Sec. Secretary. 
Sen. Senate. Senator. Senior. 
Sq. Square. Squire. 
Sr. Senior. 
St. Saint. Street. (Stet.) Let it 

stand. 
Ster. Sterling. 
Supt. Superihtendent. 
Ter. or Terr. Territory. 
Tr. Tran.-»pose. Translate. 
Ult. (Ultimo.) Last month. 
U. S. A. United States Army. 

United States of .America. 
Vol. Volume. Volunteer. 
Vs. (Versus.) Against. 
W. West. 
Whf. Wharf. 
Wt. Weight. 
Yd. Yard. 



RULES FOR CAPITALIZATION. 

Capital letters should be used, — 

1. To commence every sentence. 

2. To commence every direct quotation. 

3. To commence every proper name, or adjective derived from 
a proper name. 

4. After a colon. 

5. To commence every line of poetry. 

6. The pronoun 1 and interjection O are always capitalized. 

7. Names and titles of the Deity, Jesus Christ, the Trinity, 
and the Virgin Mary, commence with capitals, as well as pronouns 
referring to God or the Saviour. 
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8. Names of things personified, names of peoples or races, 
regions of country, and corresponding adjectives, sliouid commence 
with capitals. 

9. Titles of honor and respect (except sir, madam, and simi- 
lar titles used after the word ** Dear,'' in addressing a person), 
should be capitalized. 

10. Names of the Bible, titles of books, pictures, etc., should 
commence with a capital. 

11. The name of an article, when used to distinguish it from 
other articles of the same kind, should be capitalized. 

ITALICS. 

1. All foreign words should be italicized. 

2. When a word or letter is referred to particularly, it should 
be italicized ; as, the adjective happy ; the vowel e. 

Note.— This can not be done on the typewriter, and, in such cases, the 
word or letter should be enclosed in quotation marks, or a line drawn unuer it 
with a pen. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS, 

Erasures, It would seem to be unnecessary after ail that has 
been said heretofore in this book, to allude to erasiui). It is prob- 
able that to Mr. Beale, more than to any one else, is due the strong 
opposition to erasing now shown by intelligent teachers. Previ- 
ously little attention had been given to this important subject ; but 
his widely-quoted articles in favor of a higher standard of typewrit- 
ing, have already begun to show fruit. It is necessary, tht-refore, 
to say only that erasing is the worst habit that can be formed, from 
a standpoint of speed, accuracy, and neatness. 

T^struck letters detract greatly from the appearance of the 
work, and should be allowed only under the most exceptional cir_ 
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cumstances. One can imagine cases where long letters are almost 
completed, and must be mailed at once, where a restruck letter 
may be excusable. 

Running over at the end of a line ; that is, neglecting to return 
the carriage, and allowing several letters to print in one place, should 
render the letter inacceptable. 

Poor spacing, either between words (extra spaces or no space), 
or between lines (single spacing in one place and double in another 
on the same page), should be post vely forb:dcen by teacher and 
employer. 

Indention* All paragraphs should commence at the same scale- 
number. All full lines should be commenced at the first mark on 
the scale. One frequently sees irregularity at the beginning of 
lines, one being set in a space or two more than the next one. 
Avoid this. 

Arrangement, Study carefully the proper arrangement of letters 
as given in this book. 

Omissions and doublings. Be careful to avoid leaving out words, 
or repeating them. These errors are frequent. 

THE MOST-FREQUENTLY VIOLATED 
GRAMMATICAL RULES. 

1. Failing to have the verb agree with its subject. Example. 
The reasons for his refusal was not given. 

2. Using a plural pronoun after a single antecedent. Exam- 
ple. Every pupil will rise from their seats. 

3. Usinganobjectivecasefor a possessive. Example. Excuse 
me saying so. In case of you accepting. 
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4. Using the past tense instead of past participle. Examples. 
1 have went. It will have to be drank, 

5. Using an intransitive verb for a transitive. Example. He 
learned me. 

6. Using an adverb instead of an adjective. Example. Your 
typewriting looLs hidly, 

7. Using an adjective instead of an adverb. Example. He said 
he would go quick, 

8. Using ' their ' after the antecedent * one.' Example. One 
should keep their typewriter clean. 

9. Using a participle instead of the past tense. Examples. I 
seen him. You done it. 

10. Using two negatives. Example. I haven't got none, 

11. Using the subjective instead of objective case. Ex- 
ample. He will write to you and /. 

12. Using the adjective with the wrong noun. Example. A 
new pair of shoes (instead of, A pair of new shoes), 

13. Using a preposition where not necessary. Example. He 
met with them. 

14. Using an adverb between the parts of an infinitive. Ex- 
ample. To quickly go (instead of, To go quickly.) 

COMMON ERRORS OF IGNORANCE, CARELESSNESS, 

OR NEGLIGENCE. 

Among the common errors and blemishes to be avoided are : 
1. Blots and smooches or finger-marks. 
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2. Leaving out letters, and inserting them above the word, 
with either pen or typewriter. 

3. Dirty or ciogged-up type. 

4. Margins, irregular. 

5. Soiled, crumpled, or torn paper. 

6. Writing on both sides of a sheet. 

7. Not spelling out small numbers. 

8. Spacing between a word and a following punctuation-mark. 

9. Not spacing after a punctuation-mark, before a following 
word, not governed by it. 

10. Abbreviating words, when it is not allowable. 

11. Using two titles ; as, Mr. Frank Harrison^ Esq. 

12. Using capitals in the wrong place. 

13. Omitting enclosures. 

14. Using 2nd^ ^rd, etc., instead of 2, 3, or 2d, 3d. 

EXERCISES. 

Rewrite the following letters, carrying out all instructions and suggestions 
given in this chapter : 

I. 

Boston, Mass.> Oct. loth. 1802. 
Mr. W. H..Sadler: — 

Balto, md.— Dear Sir; replying to yours of recent date,— Will sav. 
I have only two lots of 2nd-Handpullies on hand. They wd. be suitable foryr. 
purposes, we think, and I can let you have them at 1-2 price I paid for them. 
We have been uselng them about 2 years, and they are in first class condition. 
Please us no by return mail at once and I will hold them until then yours Truly 

Josiah Swiftly & Son. 
Dictated to A. b €• 
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II. 

Chicago, Ills. Dec^r. 1893, 
Mr. CHasB. Cook, and Co, 

192, West St., Detroit Mich 

Gentlemen— we are informed by a gent who has done some business with your 
house that you want some agents in this territory to handle your goods. We 
are quite large dealers in fancy goods of all kinds ; toys and books for young 
and old. We can reffer you to Mess. White Brown & Co. of your city and 
wish you would aquaint us with your terms prices &c. 

Verry truly yours 

Siphum & Co. 

III. 

New York 1892, Sept. 12th 
Miss. Rhoda Eager, 

Tarrytown N. Y. 

Dear Madam, 

Your inquiry of yesterday to hand, in which you desire for 
information in reference to our school of short-hand and type-writing. We are 
sure that we can teach you as quickly as any one and a good deal cheaper, We 
guarantee positions and give a diploma to every one that finishes his or 
her course. Each pupil receives the personal attention of their teacher. W© 
enclose cat. to you by same mail. We have the largest school of any in this 
city. In our judgement short-hand is not as hard as any study you can think 

of. 

Yrs in haste, 

Catcham & Cheatem 

Business Colledge 
Diet, to student. 

IV. 

Sanfrancisco, Cala. Sep 22d, 92. 
Mr. Edwin McPherson esq. 

Redlands, Cala. 

My Dear Sir— 

Your reputation as a man of inteligence and honesty has lead 
me to send you the enclosed circ. By which you will see that the goods we 
offer are very cheap ; you can ^et them in one's fives and tens' and they all 
are very perfect goods. We will send a sample of the five's for two dollars, 
and if you cannot pass it all right we will refund your money. If you like it 
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we will send you one thousand for five hundred, or you can come here and get 
it of us. 

Yours for wealth 

Bunco, Steerer & Co. 

The above is a sample copy of letters frequently sent out broad- 
cast by swindlers who are offering, in this clumsy manner, coun- 
terfeit money. Occasionally a recipient sends for a sample bill. 
A genuine bill is sent, which the recipient has no trouble in pass- 
ing. Elated by his success, he scrapes together all the money he 
can borrow, beg, or steal, and starts for the city, where he meets 
the swindler, who sells him a big package of blank paper, with gen- 
uine bills on top and bottom. As it is a crime to buy as well as 
to sell counterfeit money, and the sharper is careful not to have any 
bad money at all, while he can prove the intention of the victim to 
invest in it, there is little hope of redress. This explanation of the 
so-called '* green-goods game,*' is given as a warning to any who 
may be ignorant of its nature, 

V. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. -]/%/ 1894. 
Jonathan Grant, 

West Prairie, Kans. 
Dear sir; 

We are now doing a general job business in all kinds of grain 
produce fruit, vegetables and &c. We would like to have you ship your goods 
to us on sail ana when we disposed of them we would remit at once, less our 
commission which is five per cent of the amount of sails, less the charges for 
cartage &c. We have been having grate success in disposeing of our consign- 
ments, and shall be pleased to hear from you at an early date. 

Very resp'y yours, 

Upp & Attem. 

VI. 

Denver, Colo, Aug, 4, '63 

To whom it may concern— 

The bearer of this letter, Alexander Jones has worked 
for us as salesman for some over ten years. He is now looking for an opening 
in the east and we feel safe in reccomending him to any firm in need of the ser- 
vices of a lifely and quick man. He has the reputation for selling more goods 
than any man in his business, and we are very sorry, indeed to have him go. 

O. D. Stick & Son. 
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Form and Style. 

\17E ARE now ready to consider the last but not least- important 
^^ element of business correspondence; namely, form and 
style ; in other words, the proper expression of ideas, in concise 
and well-chosen language, and the arrangement of them in accord- 
ance to the best custom. 

In business letter-writing, one should be brief. A long, ver- 
bose letter wastes the time of the writer and the reader. Many 
dictators imagine it a sign of culture and learning to write long, 
wordy letters, li is not so. It is an art to write a brief, concise 
letter, right to the point, and free from rhetorical flourishes. Do 
not use idioms, big words, or foreign words. They do not emphasize, 
but detract from the effect. Tautology (the repetition of words) 
and redundancy (the repetition of ideas), are commendable only in 
exceptional cases. Sarcasm and slang ought never to be used in 
business letters. 

Odd and unusual words, and words of doubtful meaning, are 
out of place in business letters. Never use inappropriate words, 
and never use a long word when a short one will do. Choose 
always a good strong Anglo-Saxon word in preference to one more 
affectedly elegant, of foreign or finical nature. Say leg of a table, 
dog, or man, when you mean *Meg.*' Say limb when you are 
speaking of trees. Use short sentences, and preferably only one 
main idea in a sentence. Write short letters, and they will be 
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read more carefully. Use simple language wherever possible. 
The old and antiquated style of correspondence used by our grand- 
fp.thers in their stately and stilted letters has no place in the busy 
and bustling present. We do not need to say now, ** After receiv- 
ing this letter, be kind enough, at your earliest convenience, with- 
out unnecessarily incommoding your good self, to transmit and 
dispatch to me per good ship ** Swallow,'' the various articles de- 
tailed and described in the accompanying schedule, and by so do- 
ing, confer great and lasting obligation upon him who has the 
honor to remain. Gentlemen, your vQTy respectful, obedient and 
humble servant.** No, we write to this effect: "Gentlemen: 
Please ship at once by * Swallow,' enclosed order. Rush ! Yours 
truly." 

Do not write your signature or the address illegibly. If you 
write in longhand, don't "flourish." Write on one side only. 
Do not use " 1 " or ** we " too frequently, and do not change from 
'*l"to "we" in same letter, hi^ prompt m answering letters. 
Be careful to specify just what you want, when ordering. Keep a 
memorandum of all letters sent, and all prices, etc., quoted, unless 
you keep letter-press copies of all letters. Acknowledge the 
receipt of every order and remittance. Quote names of ships, 
parlor-cars, newspapers, books, etc. 

As to materials, use white paper of good quality, white envelopes, 
and white paper for circulars, etc. Use black ink for writing, and 
have your printing done in black, or dark brown or green. Use 
ordinary sizes of paper and envelopes. Avoid anything out of the 
common. Have your ink or your typewriter ribbon of good quality, 
and never let it grow too faint before discarding it. Do not write 
with clogged-up type. 
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Note the difference between the following letter in its two 
forms; the first, poorly-expressed; the second, well-expressed. 

(Poorly-Expressed. ) 

Boston, i8th Aug., 1892. 

WILKINS & SMITHSON, 

Portland, Me. 

Gents., — 

We just got your letter this very A. M. We hastened 
at once to reply as follows: We can't for the life of us imagine 
where under the sun the goods could have went to. i saw to them 
myself, and if they went astray on the way in any way, we don't 
see how you can lay it to our fault. And, nevertheless, as we 
want to do what is right, we will make them good, which we have 
did by recent mail. 

Hope this is satisfactory to all of us, we remain 

Very respectfully yours, 

James Woodhead & Son. 

Per J. IV. 

( Well-Expressed. ) 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 18, 1892. 

Messrs. Wilkins & Smithson, 

Portland, Me, 
Gentlemen : — 

We have just received your letter, and in reply will 
say that we can not understand how the goods could have gone astray , 
as our Mr. James Woodhead personally attended to the shipment 
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of the order, and feels certain it was properly despatched. As we 
wish to make it satisfactory to you, however, we have sent a 
duplicate of the order, by last mail. 

We remain 

Very respectfully, 

James Woodhead & Son. 

Per J. W. 

Some very popular ** letter books" are formed of very poor 
models. The following letter is a fair sample. It is taken with- 
out change from a very popular book of "model" letters. It 
appears also in slightly-modified form in several other similar works. 
It was probably copied by all from a very similar letter in an older 
book published in England. 

[COPY.] 

Brooklyn, Sept. 3td, i8 — . 

Gentlemen — Having finished my education, I am anxious to 
secure employment in some good house, and would respectfully 
make application for a position with your firm. 

I am desirous of entering your establishment in the 
hope of gaining a thorough knowledge of the mercantile business. 

Am i6 years of age, healthy and robust. Should my 
request be favorably received, I shall conscientiously endeavor to 
merit whatever confidence you may repose in me. 

I remain, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
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[y4s // ought to be written.'] 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, i 
Gentlemen : — 

Wishing to secure employment in some good house, 
where I can gain a thorough business experience, I respectfully 
apply for the position with your firm. 

I am sixteen years old, and in good health, and am 
prepared to do all in my power to make my services valuable. 

Trusting to hear from you further, 1 remain 

Very respectfully, 



MODELS FOR STUDY. 

The following examples are given with the hope of counteract- 
ing the absurd and ignorant letters given as models in various 
worthless books on letter-writing. It is not intended to make the 
list exhaustive, but to give a sufficient quantity of brief, pithy 
letters to give a good general idea of concise business correspond- 
ence. Our idea is to make them so practical that they will serve 
also as excellent matter for phonographic practice ; and we advise 
teachers to use them for dictation-purposes. 

1 . Advertisements for bookkeeper and stenographer; with answer : 

WANTED. — A good bookkeeper, competent to take entire charge of a set 
of books for wholesale woolen business. Address, with references, 
qualifications, and salary required, X 31 , World office. 

WANTED. — A stenographer, male preferred, who is able to attend to a large 
correspondence. Must be a rapid and correct typewriter-operator. 
Call between three and five P. M. F. S. Brown & Co., 28 King Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1893. 
X 31, " World '* Office, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

In reply to your advertisement in this morning's 
** World,*' will say that I have been employed as bookkeeper anJ 
correspondent for a large firm in this city. Owing to a change 
in the firm's business, I must obtain another position, and would 
be glad to have an interview with you. Can furnish :in excellent 
recommendation from present employer, and would expect no more 
than a just compensation for my services. My address is 

Jacob Faithful, 

P. O. Box 3142, New York, N. Y. 

2. Letter enclosing bill : 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 15, 1892. 
Messrs. Sharp & Keen, 

Foxboro, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — 

We send you herein a bill for goods recently purchased 
by you, amounting to four hundred dollars. We trust you will 
find the same correct, and that we may receive the amount at your 
convenience. We remain 

Very truly, 

E. S. Flint & Son. 
(Dictated to F. C.) 
(Enclosure.) 

3. Letter of excuse for non-payment: 

Foxboro, Mass., Oct. 27, 1892. 
Messrs. E. S. Flint & Son, 

22 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Dear sirs : — 

Your favor of the 15th inst. reached us in due time, 
and we should have settled the enclosed bill before this date, had 
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we not been unable to collect money due to us, with which we 
expected to pay it. Trusting that you will excuse the delay, and 
assuring you that we will send you the whole or part of the amount 
within a tew days, we remain 

Yours truly, 

Sharp & Keen, 

Per K. 

4. Letter mildly urging payment: 

Boston, Mass., Nov. lo, 1892. 
Messrs. Sharp & Keen, 

Foxboro, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — 

On the 27th ult. you wrote us, saying you would settle 
your account within a few days. As two weeks have elapsed 
without our hearing from you, we fear you have overlooked the 
matter ; and, as we are greatly in need of money to meet current 
expenses, we must respectfully request you to give the matter 
your early attention, and thereby greatly oblige 

Yours very truly, 

E. S. Flint & Son. 
(Dictated to F. C.) 



5. Letter sharply urging payment : 



Boston, Nov. 27, 1892. 



Messrs. Sharp & Keen, 

Foxboro, Mass. 

Gentlemen : — 

We have not heard from you since our letter of the 
tenth; and, as we are obliged to meet some heavy payments next 
week, we must say that, unless we receive a checl: for the amount 
due us, four hundred dollars ($400.00), before Saturday noon, we 
shall draw upon you at sight at that time, for the amount. In that 
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case, please honor the draft, or we shall be obliged to take legal 
steps to enforce payment. 

Very respectfully, 

E. S. Flint & Co. 
(Dictated to F. C.) 

6. Letter enclosing payment : 

Foxboro, Mass., Dec. i, 1892. 
Messrs. E. S. Flint & Son, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear sirs: — 

Your favor of the 27th ult. came duly to hand. We 
sincerely regret our delay in the matter, and apologize for our neg- 
lecting to answer your previous courteous letter. We have been 
expecting daily to receive large payments due us, which would 
enable us to settle your account ; and, for that reason, postponed 
writing until we could send a check. We are pleased to state that 
we have at last received the expected remittance ; and we hasten 
to send you the enclosed check for four hundred dollars ($400.00), 
to cover your bill, which also we enclose for receipt. Again regret- 
ting the annoyance and delay to which you have been subjected, 
we remain 

Very truly. 

Sharp & Keen, 

Per S. 
(Two enclosures,) 

7. Letter *• drummiiis up*' trade : 

Portland, Me,, Sept, 3, 1892. 
Messrs. Oliver Harmon & Brc, 

Waterville, Maine, 
Dear sirs : — 

We are pleased to send you, by accompanying mail, a 
complete descriptive catalogue of our holiday novelties. We do so 
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thus early in the season, in order to give you ample time for com- 
parison with others, and for deliberate selection. Should you 
wish any advice in regard to the same, we will gladly correspond 
with you on the subject. You may place your order with us anv 
time before December i, for delivery on or before December 15. 
The prices in catalogue are retail ; and we will allow you forty and 
ten per cent, off, except on goods marked with a star (*), in which 
case we can allow only forty per cent. off. Terms are net cash 
within ninety days, or two per cent, discount for cash within thirty 
days. 

Trusting to hear from you in this connection, we remain 

Very respectfully, 

Swift & Osgood, 
(Dictated.) 



8. Letter answering inquiry : 

Newark, N. J., April 13, 1893. 
Miss Mary L. Bayless, 

Dover, N. H. 
Dear madam : — 

Replying to your favor of recent date, inquiring about 
the prices of our goods, we will say that we take great pleasure in 
sending our illustrated catalogue to you. In it you will find careful 
descriptions of all our goods, and full information as to prices, dis- 
counts, terms, etc. We shall be pleased to have you handle our 
goods in connection with your millinery store, and feel sure your 
experience in doing so will be satisfactory. 

Thanking you for your inquiry, and trusting to be 
favored with your order, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 

New Jersey Small Wares Co. 
(Dictated to stenographer.) 
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9. Letter of 1 ntroduction : 

Chicago, 111., Nov. 8, 1892. 
Messrs. Cartright & Son, 

28 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : — 

This will introduce to you, the bearer, Mr. Jonas Spring, 
who visits your city tor purposes ot business and pleasure. He is 
desirous of tinding some safe investment for a few thousand dollars ; 
and, as we feel sure, from our long acquaintance with your house, 
that your advice and assistance will be of great value, we have 
recommended him to take counsel of you concerning the subject. 

We shall appreciate anything you may do to make Mr. 
Spring's stay in your city pleasant and profitable, from either a 
social or a business standpoint. Thanking you in advance for any 
courtesy you may show him, we remain 

Very truly yours, 

Otis Clark & Co. 

Per O. C. 

1 0. Letter of Recommendation : 

Philadelphia, Penn., May 10, 1892. 
To whom it may concern : — 

This is to certify that the bearer. Miss Eunice 
Swiftleigh, has been employed by us during the past two years, as 
stenographer and typewriter-operator. She has performed her 
duties well and faithfully, and she leaves us for reasons of her own. 
We heartily commend her to any person desiring the. services of a 
competent stenographer. 

Roanoke Steam Pump Co. 
Per J. West, Pres. 
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1 1 . Letter containing a cash order: 

San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 4, 1893- 
Messrs. Beale Publishing Company, 

180 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear sirs : — 

Please send us by fast freight, the following lot'of books, 
for which find enclosed our check for thirty-six dollars and twenty- 
five cents ($36.25): 

50 " Business Letters, No. i,'* at $.25 $12.50 

50 ** Business Letters, No. 2,'' ** .25 12.50 

50 ** Easy Dictation,*' " .15 7- 50 

100 ** Business Spelling,*' ** .20 20.00 

100 ** Business Punctuation,'^ ** .20 20.00 

72.50 
Less fifty (50) per cent., 36.25 

36.25 
By attending to this order at your earliest convenience, 
you will greatly oblige us. Please print our college-name on the 
books, and send us receipted invoice. 

Very truly. 

Occidental Business College, 

Per H. M. Moss, Prin. 
(Dictated to student.) 

12. Letter containing credit order, with reference : 

Topeka, Kans., Feb. 14, 1894. 
Messrs. Monarch Manufacturing Company, 

Chicago, 111. 
Gentlemen : — 

We have just established an agency for all kinds of 
agricultural implements; and, wishing to handle some of your 
specialties, we ask you to forward us by freight, what you may 
consider a suflScient stock of your scythes, cradles,* and sickles. 
As we wish to supply a large number of country stores and small 

* A cradle, in an agricultural sense, is an implement for reaping grain by hand. 
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dealers, we shall require quite a large quantity ; but we will leave 
it to your discretion, only stipulating that you allow us your best 
jobbers' discounts and terms, and that any excess of unsold goods 
may be exchangeable. We refer you to the Second National Bank, 
of this city, and to the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Trusting to hear from you by early mail, we remain 

Truly yours,. 

Rice & Richards. 
' (Dictated.) 

13. Letter writing to reference': 

Chicago, III., Feb. 16, 1892. 
Messrs. Enterprise Manufacturing Company, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear sirs : — 

We have received a large order in this morning's mail, 
from Messrs. Rice & Richards, of Topeka. They give your firm 
as a reference, and we therefore ask you to write us as definite 
information concerning their resources and responsibility, as you 
may deem sufficient. Your early attention will greatly oblige us, 
and we will gladly reciprocate at any future time, if occasion arises. 
Meanwhile, we remain 

Very truly. 
Monarch Manufacturing Company. 

Per Williams. 
(Dictated to A. B.) 

\4, Letter giving favorable information : 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 19, 1892, 
Messrs. Monarch Manufacturing Company, 

Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen : — 

In reply to your favor of the i6th inst., asking informa- 
tion concerning Messrs. Rice & Richards, of Topeka, we can only 
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say that we have done business with them to a large extent dur- 
ing the past six months, and have found them extremely prompt 
in paying their bills, and very courteous in their dealings. Assur- 
ing you of our pleasure at being able to give you the desired informa- 
tion, we are 

Very respectfully, 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company. 
(Dictated.) 

15. Letter giving unfavorable information : 

Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 19, 1892. 
Messrs. Monarch Manufacturing Company, 

Chicago, 111. 
Gentlemen : — 

Replying to yours of the i6th inst., we beg to inform 
you that the firm you mention has done some business with us ; 
but we can not recommend them as desirable customers. They are 
very slow in payment, prone to fault-finding, and totally careless 
of their obligations. Regretting that we can not give you more 
satisfactory information, we remain 

Very truly, 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company. 
(Dictated.) 



In giving unfavorable information, never give the names of persons described. 

16. Letter aclcnowledging order, and accepting it : 

Chicago, III., Feb. 22, 1892. 
Messrs. Rice & Richards, 

Topeka, Kansas. 
Gentlemen : — 

We have your favor of the 14th inst., and, having made 
due inquiry of the firm to whom you refer, beg to state that, on 
the strength of their hearty endorsement, we are sending you by 
freight today, a full line of our goods, in accordance with enclosed 
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waybill and invoice. We are willing to aHaw our best discount, 
forty and ten per cent., and our best terms, four moniiis'time, or 
five per cent, off amount of bill, for cash within thirty days. We 
trust you will find the goods well-assorted, and entirely satisfac- 
tory, and that you may have a ready sale for them. 

Hoping to hear from you again at an early date, and 
thanking you for your order and for the confidence you have dis- 
played, we remain 

Verv trulv vours. 

Monarch Manufacturing Company, 

Per Williams. 

Dictated to A. B. 
(Two enclosures.) 

17. Letter declining credit : 

Chicago, III., Feb. 22, 1892. 
Messrs. Rice & Richards, 

Topeka, Kans. 

Gentlemen : — 

Your favor of the 14th inst., came duly to hand ; and, 
while we are. much pleased with the confidence you bestow in us, 
we are obliged to say that, having received unfavorable information 
concerning your house, we must regretfully decline to fill your 
orders on any other basis than cash with order or on delivery of 
the goods. Nevertheless we will give you our best trade discount, 
forty and ten per cent, from prices given in our catalogue, which 
we forward bv this mail. 

Thanking you for your favor, and trusting to receive 
your order, we are 

Very truly, 

Monarch Manufacturing Company. 

Per Williams. 
(Dictated to A. B.) 
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18. Letter of Complaint: 

Topeka, Kansas, March lo, 1892. 
Monarch Manufacturing Company, 

, Chicago, 111. 

Dear sirs : — 

After considerable delay on the road, we received this 
morning, the goods ordered from you nearly a month ago. We 
must say that we are disappointed by the results of our dealing 
with you. In the first place, the goods have been so delayed that 
it is doubtful if we can do much with them this spring. Second, 
the assortment does not seem to be carefully made with reference 
to the needs of our section. Third, the goods were in some cases 
carelessly packed, and some were broken or damaged in transit. 
While we will do the best we can with this lot of goods, we must 
say that, if such apparent negligence occurs again, we must cease 
dealing with you. We shall expect all loss and damage allowed 
on our bill. 

Very respectfully. 

Rice & Richards. 
(Dictated.) 

1 9. Letter of Explanation : 

Chicago, 111., March 13, 1892. 
Messrs. Rice & Richards, 

Topeka, Kansas. 
Gentlemen : — 

We have received your letter of the loth inst., and in 
reply will say that we sincerely regret the delay and annoyance to 
which you have been put. We assure you, however, that it was 
in a slight measure only, our fault. The railroads are overbur- 
dened with freight at this time, and there is, consequently, much 
delay in freight matters. If you will look at the waybill, you will 
see that the order was shipped on Feb. 22, the day we wrote you 
that the 6rder would be shipped. As to the assortment, we sent 
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you an exact duplicate of an order lately received from a large jobbing 
house in Dubuque, Iowa, and naturally supposed that it would suit 
your requirements, as it was the apportionment which ten years' 
experience has shown them to be suitable. As to the packing, we 
exercised our usual care; and, if there was serious damage, we 
think the railroad company must be responsible, and we will 
make due investigation. 

Trustingthat after your natural annoyance has subsided, 
you will be inclined to exonerate us from blame in the matter, 
and hoping that you will have success in disposing of the goods, 
we remain 

Very truly. 
Monarch Manufacturing Company. 

Per Williams. 
(Dictated to A* B.) 

TELEGRAMS. 

A Telegram should be as brief as it is possible to express a 
given idea. There should be no superfluous words. The follow- 
ing examples should be a guide to some extent. Remember thnt 
all numbers should be spelled out in letters. We omit dates, 
addresses, and siornatures, as they would be similar to those in or- 
dinary correspondence. We give first in each case the information 
ill full ; then the condensation for telegraphing, in italics : 

1. Please ship us by outside line (Metropolitan Steamship Co.) 
a duplicate of our order of October 19. We are in a great hurry 
for same. — 

Ship outside duplicate October nineteen. Rush, 

2. We have not received the goods ordered from you a week 
ago yesterday. Please let us know by telegram at once why 
they have not been sent. — 

Order week ago yesterday not arrived. Wire at once ivhy. 
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3. I am ill and not able to sell goods. Must return at once. 
Have no money. Please send me fifty dollars by telegraph. — 

Too ill for business. Must return. No cash. Wire fifty. 

4. We hereby countermand our order sent you by last mail. 
Substitute for it the order sent by mail herewith, No. 149. Ship 
immediately upon receipt. — 

Cancel order last mail. Substitute herewith one forty-nine. Urgent^ 

5. Your order of the 17th inst. has been received. For reasons 
stated in letter sent by next mail we can not fill it. We can send 
part. Please telegraph us whether to do so or not. — 

Can partly fill order seventeenth. Letter next mail. Wire instruc- 
tions. 

It will be seen that each of the above has been condensed into 
ten words or less, in order to secure the lowest telegraph-rates. 
The student, for practice, should condense all the preceding models 
into telegrams, using as few words as possible, to convey the full 
meaning. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Write an advertisement for a position as bookkeeper or stenographer.* 

2. Write an answer from a firm desiring to employ such assistance. 

3. Write a reply stating qualifications, experience, references, etc. 

4. WWte a letter ordering goods. 

5. Write a letter stating that the order is partly filled, and for some reason 
(stating it) the remainder must be held until some given date. 

6. yfxlte an letter acknowledging order, but demanding good references, 
before sl||pment. 

* In all the exercises, write full names and addresses of imaginary firms, etc., dates, and everything 
necessary, and make the letters distinct in every respect from the models given. 
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7. Write a letterto traveling salesman, finding fault with his lack of 
success, bad habits, etc. 

8. Write a letterfrom traveling salesman, explaining and excusing above. 

9. Write a telegram ordering goods. 

10. Write a letter enclosing statement of account overdue. 

11. Write a letter apologizing for nonpayment, and promising to pay at a 
certain date. 

12. Write a letter announcing the admission of a partner, with additional 
capital, and consequent enlargement of business. 

13. Write a letter asking for a loan on good security. 

14. Write a letter declining politely to give a loan. 

15. Write a letter complaining that goods paid for have not been sent. 

16. Write a letter acknowledging the oversight, and stating that the goods 
will be sent at once. 

17. Write a letter asking best terms to agents. 

18. Write a letter giving the same. 

19. Write a letter to railroad company, asking why goods sent have not 
been delivered to consignee. 

20. Write a letterto consignee, stating the reasons given by railroad company. 



Beale's 'Actual Dictation' Series. 

NO. I. BOOK OF EASY DICTATION. By John Watson. 
Second Edition, revised. Price 15 cents. 

This book is, as its name implies, a book of 'easy' dictation. It 
consists of twenty exercises, varying from two hundred to five 
hundred words each, on subjects devoted to shorthand. Care has 
been exercised to use only simple words, and the exercises are full 
of useful points and suggestions in Prof. Watson's laconic and in- 
teresting style. 

No. 2. PRACTICAL SELF-DICTATOR. Price 20 cents. 

This book contains sixty-seven pages, each alternate page being 
blank and ruled, so that the pupil may act as his own dictator, 
writing from the opposite page. A new and original idea, which 
has proven itself of great advantage to busy teachers. It .gives 
the student a large amount of practice on matter of the greatest 
advantage to him in his work. 

No. 3. BOOK OF LEGAL DICTATION. Price 60 cents. 

This book contains about one hundred large pages of actual court 
testimony, judge's charges, opening and closing arguments of 
counsel, etc., selected from various quarters, and giving a good 
range of matter. The number of words on each page is given, to 
facilitate speed-testing, and a list of about two thousand legal 
words, terms, and phrases, for phonographic practice, is given at 
the end of the book. 

No. 4. BOOK OF BUSINESS LETTERS. Part One. Price 25c. 

Miscellaneous, Furniture, Boot and Shoe, Lumber, Gums and 
Dyestuffs, Publishing, Stationery, Express, Tea and Coffee, Agri- 
cultural, Theatrical, Advertising, and Machinery letters. (150 
letters.) 

No. 5. BOOK OF BUSINESS LETTERS. Part Two. Price 25c. 

Fire, Accident and Life Insurance, Legal (Lawyer's), Broker's, 
Banking, Electrical, Real Estate, Railroad, etc., (150 letters.) 

BEALE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

180 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 



To avoid fine, this book should be returned on 
or before the date last stamped below 
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